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French nation in prosperity at home and in consideration
abroad, and assured Napoleon that His Majesty " forms no
claim to prescribe to France what shall be the form of her
Government." From any point of view the actual language
of the answer was singularly maladroit. Whether it was a
wise or a foolish thing to reject Napoleon's advances it was
the height of impolicy to lecture France about her domestic
arrangements, and the use Napoleon made of it was to
publish the answer broadcast in France, and to put himself
in the right with all his countrymen. The debate that
followed is chiefly remarkable for the allusions Pitt and
Dundas made to the negotiations of 1796 and 1797,
allusions that confirmed Fox's contemporary account of
their motives, and for the masterpiece of irresistible reason-
ing and savage satire, in which Fox exposed the folly and
the insolence of Grenville's language. By the terms of that
answer Grenville had made the restoration of the Bourbons
the object of the war, and the vitality of Pitt's illusions about
the strength of the Revolutionary sentiment was shown
by the hopes and plans he built in 1800 on the assumption
that a Royalist rising was probable in France, or a mutiny
in the fleet at Brest.
To understand Fox's opposition to Pitt during the war,
we must further remember all the circumstances of the con-
temporary domestic struggle.1 Pitt had been in the eyes of
Fox and Burke the chief agent in protecting the rights of the
Crown and the increased authority it had acquired during a
disastrous fight; and the whole theory of the responsibility of
Ministers was still a doubtful issue. When this is remem-
bered, it is easy to understand why the Opposition disliked,
where they did not actually resist, projects for increasing the
militia force and building barracks, whilst they encouraged
expenditure on the navy. Fox never opposed any scheme
for increasing the navy. In the American war he was the
1 Fox certainly carried his criticisms of Pitt's mistakes to an unwise point in
the crisis of the Mutiny in 1797. That mutiny, it must be remembered, in con-
sidering the parallel in chap, v., came after the Coercion Acts,